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SERPENT MYTHS. 



From out the cloud-like mists which surround the dawn of the 
religious sentiment in man, starts the strange fauna with which 
he filled the vacant spaces in his mythical canvas. 

Indebted, as they undoubtedly are, to the phenomena of 
nature for their primary existence, poetic fancy has exagger- 
ated and diversified the attributes of these creations of the imag- 
ination, adding characteristics in the luxuriance of its inventive 
powers, until it may be said that those who repeated these strange 
stories at the firesides of old, themselves created a character 
for every member of the animal kingdom, often without the 
slightest regard to any inherent peculiarities possessed by the ob- 
jects which they arrayed in these fanciful robes. Thus the bear 
became the representative of good natured stupidity in spite of 
his remarkable intelligence, the mouse grew to be a symbol of 
the soul, the eagle was popularly supposed to possess great knowl- 
edge of magic, and the hideous toad bore on his crest a jewel 
which could ward off the approach of evil ; but of all the strange 
and wonderful transformations wrought by imagination, surely 
the prismatic and beautiful figure that the ancients conjured up 
and presented to us as the typical serpent is the most remarkable 
metamorphosis. 

By the power of this magic transformation he vied with 
Proteus in the multiplicity of his shapes. Now, as the God of 
knowledge, he taught men all useful arts; again, as in Eden, became 
a tempter all the more to be dreaded on account of the persuasive 
eloquence with which his godlike wisdom had endowed him. 
Sinuous and graceful, wise and tender, ever and anon as the sym- 
bol of ^Esculapius he healed and blessed man, or, as represented 
by his legitimate progeny, the dragon, cursed and annihilated him 
as the truly frightful impersonation of evil. In the early stages 
of religious development he everywhere appears. As an emblem 
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of eternity he encircles the Brahmin ideal of the universe. At 
the root of Yggdrasil, the world upbearing ash, in the Norse 
legends, he lies, the enemy of the gods, whom he shall survive. 
Even Pwan-ku, the Chinese Adam, was assisted by a dragon in his 
mighty work of chiseling a world out of the chaos into which he 
was born. Probably because of the multiplicity of his attributes, 
the serpent was singularly fortunate in securing a place in the 
mythology of all nations, either in the capacity of incarnate evil, 
or as a representative of some beneficent spirit. 

Thus be is held in honor among the Chaldeans, Babylonians, 
Chinese, Greeks, Phoenicians, as well as in Egypt and India. So 
great, indeed, was the veneration paid him in the latter country, 
that at the beginning of the present century, a child having the 
power of handling venomous serpents with impunity aroused such 
a degree of religious excitement in certain districts, that the magis- 
trate considered it necessary to keep the government constantly in- 
formed of his movements. It was, however, especially in the Nile 
region that the snake was most highly honored ; here, enshrined in 
the mystic religion of Egypt, he played a dual part, impersonating 
at once the evil and beneficent principle, the former as the red ser- 
pent Set, the slayer of divine Osiris, and personifying the latter 
in the solar deity Chneph, who was typified by the falcon-headed 
snake. " The most divine nature of all," says a priest of the ancient 
religion, " was one serpent bearing the form of a hawk, and also 
being most delightful in aspect ; for when he opened his eyes, he 
filled all the places of his native region with light ; but when he 
closed them, darkness immediately ensued." 

In a description, given by Pliny, of the procession of Isis, he 
tells of a mystic vase, the handle of which was formed of an asp 
" wreathed in a knot and lifting on high its streaked, swollen, 
scaly neck." His account of the statue of Osiris, "carried in the 
happy bosom of a priest," resembles so strongly a recital of the 
mystic charms of pantheistic Abraxas, that one is half inclined 
to hail him as the same deity. 

This double capacity in which the Egyptian myth presents the 
serpent, first as the evil genius Set, depriving the world of the 
god Osiris, and secondly, as the symbol of Chneph, a beneficent 
deity, is remarkable, as presenting at once the two antagonistic 
phases of the serpent's character as depicted by the ancients. 
Indeed, so prominent a part did the snake play in the pantheon of 
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Egypt that, unlike some other denizens of the animal kingdom, 
whose worship was purely local, he was everywhere highly revered, 
from Pharaoh, who hore the hooded asp upon his crown as a 
symbol of royalty, to the peasant of Lower Egypt. 

Nor were the classic nations alone fascinated by the sinuous 
grace and brilliant coloring of the snake. Serpent worship in 
different forms was to be found in many cases among the Ameri- 
can Indians, of which the religious dance of the Moquis presents 
an example, a ceremony probably commemorative of their mythical 
origin, and which is distinguished by such fearful details that an 
eye witness has described it as " a drama bearing the lurid tinge 
of a nightmare." The fearlessness of consequences, the un- 
daunted manner in which the Moquis handle the venomous ser- 
pents used in their dance, forcibly reminds one of the snake- 
charmers of the East, and proves that "a solemn scorn of ills," al- 
ways a quality especially prized by the gods, was no less accepta- 
ble to the sacred snake than to Juggernaut, El, or Odin. 

But it was among the savages of Africa that serpent worship 
attained its completest development ; indeed, so mighty an influ- 
ence did it wield over the religious fancy of the negro that cen- 
turies of civilization and Christianity have been unable entirely 
to eradicate its teachings. 

True, the glory of the serpent cult has departed from the United 
States. The sacred robes that once enwrapped the voudoo doctor 
have become only the tattered garments of the conjurer, the 
priestess has sunk to a position little less enviable than that once 
held by the witches of Salem. Still their power is acknowledged, 
and a certain respect is still rendered them as skilled compounders 
of charms and simples, persons whom it is ill to offend. But these 
honors are paid rather from fear than veneration. It is, however, 
in Hayti that we must seek the older form of snake worship. 
There still the serpent cult breeds all the horrors of cannibalism 
and human sacrifice, the fearful rites with which he is appeased. 
Children being at once the most helpless and the purest of 
humanity are, as a rule, selected as offerings, and blood-curdling 
are the accounts given of the preliminary starvation of the poor 
innocents in their confinement under the altar, and the subsequent 
feast. 

Among the Southern negroes the serpent worship of their 
ancestors has suffered the same decadence as did the worship of 
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the heathen gods; but few are left of its devotees, except the 
small community who hold their yearly meetings on St. John's 
eve ; its influence, however, is still seen in the abiding fear of 
being " conjured," which permeates the lower classes, both white 
and black, throughout the Gulf States. A trace of it is also seen 
in the belief that a serpent in a bottle buried under the lintel of 
the door causes blindness. 

The voudoo charms are by no means the only African super- 
stitions in which the serpent plays a prominent part. He has 
also in the negro mind a subtile connection with the Sun, his life 
being, in fact, inextinguishable until the sinking of his patron 
luminary. Nor is his power totally destroyed even by death. If 
hung up by the tail he is a potent charm to bring the longed-for 
rain, and few are the Southern children who have not been told 
that the first thunder-storm of spring is the serpent's reveille. 
The rattlesnake has the additional power of curing neuralgia if 
his rattles be worn in the hat band of the sufferer. The super- 
stitious also believe in the fabulous " Joint Snake." When struck 
he flies into sentient sections, which, if unmolested, wriggle 
themselves together again, and glide away uninjured in the grass. 
There is a verse which in ante-bellum days was sung by the old 
nurses to the wondering children, illustrative of the superstition 
that the serpent held dominion over the frogs: 

" The Snake ho bake a hoe cake, 
He set the Prog to mind 'em; 
The Frog he went to sleep, 
And the Lizard come an stole it. 
Bring back my hoe cake you long tailed varmin." 

Among the many attributes ascribed to the serpent, longevity 
is one which has especially fitted him to become the emblem of 
eternity. Renewing, say the learned in magic lore, his youth with 
the changes of his skin, accident alone can deprive him of life. 
A curious superstition connected with this form of the serpent's 
mythical character is the belief that no inducement, however 
tempting, can persuade him to enter a circle. 

When Gulliver congratulated the Luggnaggians upon possess- 
ing in the Struldbrugs, or immortals, an inexhaustible fund of 
information, he but gave voice to the ancient association of wis- 
dom with longevity. Perhaps it was from this connection of 
ideas that the snake's form has been so generally coupled with the 
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birth of knowledge, even in the Divine Book. " The serpent," 
says Genesis, "was the wisest of the beasts of the field," and to 
his artful persuasions man owes the woe-fraught knowledge of 
good and evil. 

The demi-god Cadmus, the patron and introducer of letters in 
Greece, was transformed into a serpent by offended Mars, and in 
like manner gentle Hea, the Chaldean " Lord of Waters," took 
upon himself the form of a snake when he instructed man in all 
useful arts. 

The serpents and tortoises, aspirants to the rank of Dragon 
in China, are obliged to pass through a competitive examination, 
and can only attain such distinction upon having shown them- 
selves learned enough to justify their admittance into this august 
body. But it is the seven-headed cobras of the Indian that pos- 
sess the most remarkable knowledge of the magical arts, which 
they habitually exert for the benefit of favored individuals ; often, 
as in the tales of "Muchie Lai" and the " Dog-Mother," using 
their power to reward the good and punish the wicked. To these 
legends of beneficent serpents belongs also the story of the grate- 
ful snakes of Melampus, whose kisses upon their master's ears 
opened them to the voices of all living things ; as well as the 
quaint legends told in the Bussian and German nurseries of the 
white serpent of which only a morsel need be eaten to enable the 
happy gourmet to understand the languages of bird and beast. 
Thus, as the patron of wisdom and the emblem of longevity, the 
serpent came, by natural development, to be also the symbol of 
medicine, and the favored henchman of ^Esculapius, of which 
fact the barbers' poles of our day are quaint monuments. The 
story told by the Latins of his installation among the great 
doctor's retainers is a pretty one. 

The Komans, suffering from the ravages of an epidemic, sent 
a deputation to sacrifice at the temple of iEsculapius, situated in 
Epidaurus. They were followed on their embarkation by a snake, 
which accompanied the returning worshipers until just before 
they reached Borne, where it slipped into the Tiber, and, swim- 
ming to an island, there made its abode. A temple was built to 
the patron of medicine at the spot indicated by the inspired ser- 
pent, whereupon the epidemic ceased. 

On the numerous gems representing sacrifices to .iEsculapius 
and in amulets against evil of all descriptions, the snake is ever 
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present, now uniting head and tail, an emblem of eternity, and 
again wreathed around a staff, or looking into a cup, but of tenest 
either in combat with other animals or merging itself into the 
human figure, as in amulets representing a cuirass-covered man 
with the extremities of a serpent. 

The serpent-entwined staff of Mercury, too, if worn graven on 
a jewel, has the power to confer knowledge, and is especially bene- 
ficial to merchants : whoever wears it is always sure to make the 
most judicious bargains. On one of the most beautiful of these trib- 
utes to the serpent, a youth is engraved holding a snake head down- 
ward over a vessel filled with fire, representing, it is surmised, a 
sacrifice to iEseulapius. Remembering, however, the magic gruel 
which the mystic sisters prepared for Baldur, over which, too, a 
serpent was held, that his breath might give such power to the 
mixture that even the Sun God should be strengthened thereby, 
we wonder if here we have not a devotee of the healing art pre- 
paring a drug by the same formula, thereby establishing another 
link in the golden chain which connects the denizens of Valhalla 
and Olympus. 

Nor is the mystical link between the serpent and the healing 
art ignored in the records of Israel. We are told that when the 
Hebrews were visited with a plague of fiery serpents, it was to a 
brazen image of their tormentors they were bidden look up and 
live, after which, so great was the veneration for this symbol, 
that in the days of Hezekiah he found it necessary to remove it 
out of the temple and cause its destruction to prevent idolatry 
among the people. Christianity was also not entirely free from 
reliance on the snake's healing powers. Occasionally he appears 
in this enviable capacity in the legends of the saints. 

One of the most quaint and charming accounts of beneficent 
serpents is the story of ISTothburga, which you may hear told in 
the valley of the Neckar, beneath the shadow of the castle which 
bears her name. 

Nothburga, the Christian daughter of a heathen king, persist- 
ently refused to accept the husband of her father's choice, alleg- 
ing as her objection her lover's adherence to the worship of his 
forefathers. She fled from her enraged father and found shelter 
in a cavern a few miles down the river. But the king, having 
discovered her retreat, immediately followed, and in vain sought 
to persuade her to return; finding, eventually, that his arguments 
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were useless, in his anger he caught her arm to force her acquies- 
cence; to his consternation the member came off in his hand. In 
horror he returned to the castle, leaving his pious daughter to her 
own devices. Hardly had he departed when a white snake ap- 
peared and, licking Nbthburga's wound, immediately cured the 
saint, enabling her to go forth and preach the new gospel through- 
out the valley. Her tomb bears upon it a recumbent figure with 
only one arm, in memory of the miracle. 

The medicinal qualities of dragons' blood were much lauded 
throughout the middle ages and universally deemed a protection 
against any weapon, however deadly. The heroes who were for- 
tunate enough to obtain this precious bath were, like Siegfried, 
made invulnerable. 

In the early Egyptian hieroglyphics we find representations 
of snakes' bodies crowned by female heads; and, indeed, 
this class of serpents seems to have proved equally attract- 
ive to all nations, an evidence of which subtle fascination 
is that the legends of the "snake maidens" still live in the 
nursery tales of to-day, perennially young and beautiful as 
though their birth were not wrapped in the mysteries of a pre- 
historic age. Of this family came Larnia, the witch of Crete, 
whose woman's heart rendered her doubly sensitive to the degra- 
dation she suffered during her incarceration within her scaly 
prison ; nor did she on renewing the pristine glory of her human 
form completely lose the essence of her serpent nature. Har- 
monia, the wife of Cadmus, to be a companion in her husband's 
misfortunes, also took upon herself the serpent's shape, but being 
devoid of evil intent, never, it is said, shunned, but rather sought 
man's presence. Perhaps it is but another form of the classic 
Harmonia which has become familiar to us under the name of the 
fairy Gentilla, who, in an adder's shape, sought refuge with Prince 
Leander from the vengeance of the irate gardeners, but at the end 
of several days dropped her scaly mantle and, arrayed in super- 
natural charms, munificently rewarded her protector. In some 
of the later accounts of Melusina she is cited as a member of this 
sisterhood. Jean D'Arras represents her as a serpent " enameled 
blue and white ;" thus also did she present herself to the com- 
mander of Lusignan, a fortress which she erected in the early 
days of her wedded happiness. If there be any who wonder that 
this union of serpent and woman should have proved attractive 
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to our ancestors, might not the sinuous grace and enigmatical 
character of our own Elsie Venner plead eloquently for the 
charms of her myth-born sisters ? 

It is not, however, in this fascinating form that the serpent usu- 
ally presents itself, but rather in the fearful guise of the storm cloud 
Ahi, which Indra slew, like Red Set, the fratricide, or, again, like 
the winged dragon, perhaps the most terrible of all the serpent 
brood. In these evil forms the snake is usually connected, 
strangely enough, with marsh or water ; particularly is this the 
case in the Hellenic pantheon and in the Northern legends. 
Is it not probable that, experiencing the evil effects conse- 
quent upon a residence in the vicinity of swampy land, and 
at the same time sensible of the incalculable benefits accruing 
from an abundant supply of water, the ancients may, on observ- 
ing how frequently the marsh surrounded a fountain, have repre- 
sented the deadly mists arising from the former as a dragon, 
and personified the latter as a captive maiden or a hidden 
treasure ? The universal attribute of these malign monsters is 
the capacity they possess to subjugate cities and even kingdoms 
by their pestilential exhalations. Plying by night over the 
country, they breathe their poison upon the sleeping world, indis- 
criminately blasting man and beast. 

Sometimes, as in the story of Gundel, they confine their dep- 
redations to a particular castle ; but usually, like the " Laidly 
worm of Lambeth/ 5 they lay waste whole districts of country, 
devouring the substance of the inhabitants, and eventually, when 
their ravenous appetites are left unsatisfied, destroying the im- 
poverished people themselves. 

When with the sinking sun the marsh mists begin to rise, float- 
ing birdlike on the night air, yet always preserving a serpentine 
grace, what was more likely than that the mind of our forefathers 
should have seized upon the death-bringing phenomena, and with 
the subtle alchemy of poetic thought have transformed the ascend- 
ing mist into a winged snake, whose poisonous breath should over- 
come all heroes, be they never so brave and skillful, except only 
the glorious Sun God, at the first touch of whose golden arrow 
the monster must take flight. 

The Greek mythology is full of examples to support this the- 
ory, probably the most prominent of which is the story of Python's 
death by Apollo's hand, who thereby gave to the world a pellucid 
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fountain which issued from the monster's body. It will be re- 
membered that Python, like most of his kindred, was a denizen 
of the marshes. Cadmus, too, found in his wanderings that a 
clear and beautiful spring was rendered unapproachable by the 
seven-headed serpent of Mars, and succeeded in slaying him only 
after the monster had devoured or poisoned all the wanderer's 
companions. And Hercules, the hero of heroes, in whose adven- 
turous life serpents play so prominent a part, succeeded at last in 
slaying Hydra, the many-headed serpent which, marsh-like, poi- 
soned the air around the fountain of Amymone, and thereby en- 
abled the people to receive the benefit of Neptune's munificence. 

The dragon which started up to devour Andromeda was also 
water-born and subject to the commands of Poseidon, who sent 
him to revenge an insult to the Ocean's Queen. But it was espe- 
cially in the Norse tales that the dragon-myth attained to its 
fullest development. Here, from the first, Jormungander lay in 
the depths of the ocean, girdling the middle world, dreaming as 
she waited of the twilight of the gods when she should slay and 
be slain by the mighty Thor. 

Siegfried must needs penetrate a black and treacherous fen 
when searching for the ally of his enemy, the evil smith ; he, how- 
ever, eventually conquered the dragon, and came away victorious 
in spite of the monster's sickening odor and poisonous exhala- 
tions. Beowulf slew Grundel, a dragon who made his home in an 
adjacent marsh and nightly devoured the guests who lay in Hyge- 
lak's castle, and King Ortnit's treacherous father-in-law bade him 
place the dragon's eggs, which he sent as a fair present, in some 
damp and marshy place that the heat of the sun might hatch them. 
To rid his country of the many evils consequent upon the ravages 
of these monsters, he went out to meet them in mortal combat, but 
falling asleep in the dragon's demesne, was slain by its foul 
breath. It resisted all attacks upon its marshy fastness until the 
coming of Wolf dieterich, by whom it was slain. 

In the beautiful story of the loves of Dietwart and Princess 
Minnie, the unwary maiden, who, in the ardor of the chase, had 
pursued the wounded stag into the damp and thickly wooded re- 
cesses of the forest, was attacked by a monstrous serpent, which, 
after wounding Dietwart, was at length overpowered by the hero, 
not, however, without having by its poisonous breath so inflamed 
the wound that, although a mere scratch to all appearances, 
vol. cxlvi. — so. 375. 12 
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it required the magic balm possessed by the princess to heal it. 
As the fairy tales of a country are but the small coin of its 
mythical treasures, the dragons, who, in the story of " The fair 
one with the golden locks," watched the entrance to the cavern 
whence flowed the water of life, are perhaps worthy of mention, 
as well as the monstrous, but lethargic, serpent, who coiled him- 
self around the singing apple, in dim resemblance to the ever 
wakeful guardian of the golden fruit of the Hesperides. 

When the benign light of Christianity illuminated the dark 
places of earth, the serpent, undaunted, refused to hide his dis- 
crowned head, and was rewarded for his temerity, as has already 
been seen, by his incorporation into the saintly legends ; but this 
survival is perhaps worse than oblivion, as he usually appears in a 
most unenviable capacity, representing to St. Anthony the seduct- 
ive power of evil, banished by St. Patrick to Lake Dilveen, where 
he impatiently longs for his liberation, or in his dragon's form to 
be overcome by knightly St. George. It is particularly this last 
adventure that bears upon the subject under consideration. 

The Oappadocian knight St. George came, in the course of his 
wanderings, to a town of Lybia, which he found plunged in deep- 
est mourning over the imminent sacrifice of the king's only 
daughter to a ravenous serpent which, having possessed himself 
of the adjacent pond, not only cut off the supply of water, but 
when not fed daily with a young maiden filled the air with so 
deadly a pestilence that " there were not enough living to bury 
the dead." The Christian hero arrived just in season to save the 
princess and, single-handed, to vanquish the monster which had 
successfully withstood the attacks of a heathen army. 

A remarkable feature in the histories of these gigantic ser- 
pents is the evident pre-ordination of the conqueror. Until he 
makes his appearance the dragon is invulnerable and irresis- 
tible. If, noting this fact, we then examine more closely the 
physiognomy of the conquerors, we find a marked resemblance 
between them, a likeness so striking that we are constrained to 
believe that the sunny eyes of the Greek Apollo beam alike from 
under the helmet of Beowulf and Siegfried and glitter behind 
the visor of the saintly knight who betrays his sun-born lineage, 
despite his many tortures and martyr's crown. 

They are all alike untouched by the pestilential breath of the 
serpent, for what could tarnish the brilliance of the sun ? Alike 
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their arms penetrate the scaly hide of the monsters where other 
weapons have proved futile ; alike their efforts are crowned by 
accruing good to mankind. To compare closely the thousand 
points of resemblance between these different types is impossible. 
So many masterly arguments in support of the theory of their 
unity have been presented that any attempt to re-enforce it seems 
needless. Taking for granted, then, this unity of personality 
between these mythical heroes, we have added another link to 
our argument. The Sun God, in whatever shining guise, is the 
emblem of light, life, and power, and, therefore, the inveterate foe 
of darkness and disease. 

When, as the ideal of youth and beauty, he stands before us, 
where could a fitter conqueror be found for the marsh-born 
monsters, whose scaly hides are vulnerable only to his golden 
arrows, before whose powerful points the mists melt away 
in fear. Thus, as we look into the dim past, we see the ser- 
pent now shimmering with prismatic colors ; now in sober garb 
as becomes a student ; now in woman's form ; now raised on 
high as an all-powerful God ; now swelling with death-dealing 
poison, or, lastly, winged and mist-like, pervading the religious 
superstitions of all nations. 

Vabina Anne Davis. 



